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Editorial 


EDUCATING THE EDUCATORS 
In the first decade of the century, the Student 
Christian Movement in North America spon- 
sored in hundreds of universities and colleges 
voluntary bible study groups. In fraternity 
ouses or in the room of some particular 
student, a dozen or more undergraduates would 
meet more or less regularly for a “bull-session.” 
The leader of the group was usually only a 
student himself, and seldom characterized by 
either superlative erudition or glistening piety. 
fo atone for such pedagogical weaknesses, 
normal classes for leaders were held a few days 
in advance of the group-meetings, where real 
r alleged experts provided the amateur chair- 
tian with constructive ideas on the theme to be 
onsidered and occasional hints as to peda- 
ogical method. The interest in the movement 
vas attested by the fact that in 1909, one 
housand male undergraduates were enrolled 
such voluntary groups in the University of 
oronto alone. At that time the enrolment in 
is Canadian university led the continent. 
Soon, however, there developed a demand for 
ore expert leadership. The religious and 
cial problems faced by the groups became 
more and more complex and could not be solved 
na basis of mutual ignorance and inexperience. 
aculty members and prominent clergymen in 
e college community were used more generally 


as leaders until the first World War broke out 
and invaded the academic tranquillity and dis- 
rupted the quiet meetings. 

But those responsible for the movement at 
large were not convinced that the change from 
an amateur to an expert leadership was wholly 


a good thing. In the transition something of 


priceless value had been lost. When the group 


was dominated by the expert, there was less 
“give-and-take,” or “bullishness” in the discus- 
sion. So, much thought was given to the de- 
velopment of techniques and discussion material 
which could be used by an average group under 
amateur leadership with or without the ancillary 
expert. 

After the first World War, a deep interest 
was created on this continent in such discussions 
and in the kind of leadership which could make 
them at once interesting and fruitful, especially 
in the consideration of the emergent social 
Sut it soon became clear that while 
leaders did not have to be experts in the subject 


under discussion 


problems. 


often 
satisfactory as leaders when they were not so 


and were even more 
expert, they did need to master the principles 
of worth-while discussion, how to ask questions 
which were not “leading’’ but still designed to 
bring out all the necessary factual material, how 
to draw out the more timid of the group and 
how to repress with a minimum of brutality the 
more loquacious, how to invite the participation 
of the group in evaluating the “facts” before 
them without inflicting the personal views of 
the leader, how and when to divert the con- 
versation into a project of group or community 
action. Leaders had to be diplomats in the 
realm of the spirit. 

In this endeavour, there were many discus- 
sions on the methods of discussion, many con- 
ferences assembled to consider the objectives 
and methods of conferences. There was even 
one book published on “The Meaning of Mean- 
ing.” Sometimes, the intellectual atmosphere 
grew a bit rarefied, but the proponents of the 
methods of group discussion did revolutionize 
the fundamental techniques of adult education. 
In particular, leadership training was empha- 
sized, and the expert was given a worthy, but 
not a dominating, place in the procedures of the 
group. 

Today, it is worth while to recall the lessons 
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of this experience in the earlier World War. For 
the social problems before us are so vast that 
they place a terrifying burden on the leader of 
any group anxious to consider together the 
nature and solution of post-war problems. Some 
of those called upon to promote adult education 
in these days may be all but overwhelmed if 
they take their responsibilities seriously. A few 
of them may show symptoms of developing a 
kind of messianism which, however necessary 
if they are to face the future unafraid, may not 
only invalidate their whole work as educators, 
but also create a false faith in Utopia which will 
result in bitter disillusionment. 

Some adult educators may suffer from lack 
of confidence. They feel themselves to be the 


midwives called in to assist in the birth of a 


new world, but they realize the intricacies and 
complexities of civilization and feel defective 
and incompetent in many important fields—they 
are not, perchance, experts in economics or in 
political theory or in the vexed population 
problem, and weighed down by such a sense of 
inadequacies, they become unduly hesitant. 
Others, on the contrary, may suffer from 
over-confidence. They have adopted some pet 
theory or theories on which they are willing to 
gamble their stake in the future of the world. 
They may not realize that in adopting such a 
doctrinaire attitude, they may have unwittingly 
exchanged the role of the educator for that of 
the special pleader and the propagandist. 
that of 
educating the educators, and of providing them 


Thus, perhaps, our first task is 


with an awareness of the almost illimitable field 
of potential social change, while protecting them 
against the sense of inadequacy on the one hand 
or the fanaticism of the half-baked on the other. 
must be retained, or we 


Objectivity are no 


longer qualified as educators. But objectivity 
is not the inevitable enemy of conviction. Here 
is at once the opportunity and the danger of 
adult education, 

The recognition of two truths will help to 
provide those called upon to lead this movement 
In the 
first place, the wise educator will find much in 


with the necessary poise and courage. 


history to temper his extreme enthusiasm for 
the future. The panorama and lessons of history 


will dissuade him from addiction to short views 


when long views are essential. We need, says 
modern writer, to correct the discontinuiti 
of the immediate years with the massive co: 
tinuities of the centuries and the millenia 
History may not repeat itself, but it offe: 
some extraordinarily interesting if approximat: 
parallels. 

In the second place, it is well to admit the 
inherent incompletion of any era or any epoch 
seamless 


past, present or future. Time is a 


robe. We shall have a new world, to be sur 
We trust that it will be a more secure world fo: 
all mankind, everywhere in the world, even 
though for countless millions the security it 
offers will be the security of the grave. But th 
real educator must never forget that it will 
never be a perfect world. For in the best of all 
possible worlds, it will be impossible to banis! 
tragedy and sorrow without at the same tin 
banishing the happiness and joy which mak: 
lite worth-while. It is impossible to escape the 
inevitable polarity and dichotomy of life. The 
profoundest students never fail to hear the 
undertones of eternal tragedy, 

“Its melancholy, long, withdrawing roar, 

Retreating, to the breath 

Of the night-wind, down the vast edges drear 

And naked shingles of the world,” 
but they have learned to listen unafraid. They 
have stood on the edge of the crater of the 
voleano of historic humanity, and heard the 
deep rumblings full of foreboding, and been 
content. They have discovered even in_ the 
minor key an element of beauty without which 
even the C-major of life would lose its full 
significance. Because for them the bottomless 
pit and the sheer precipice have no terrors, the, 
can transfer their own courage and their own 
insight to those who would also know and lx 
valiant. 


HAVE THE AMERICAS A COMMON HISTORY 


The Historical June, 1942 
published four papers on the question whether th« 


Canadian Review, 


Americas have a common history or not. They wil 
be of significance to all who are studying the problem 
of hemispheric solidarity. The papers are: 

A United States View by William C. Binkle: 
A Canadian View by George W. Brown 

A Mexican View by Edmundo O'Gorman 


A South American View by German Arciniegas 
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So Nobody Listens to Canadian Radio? 


By FRANK CHAMBERLAIN 


N intelligent young Canadian said this the 
other day: 
“The Canadian Broadcasting Corporation is 
vasting the taxpayers’ money. Nobody listens 
to Canadian radio programs.” He went on to 
laim that the only programs worth listening to 

come over American stations. 

I'm not going to argue whether or not the 
C.B.C. 
sonally I don’t think they are. 


is wasting the taxpayers’ money. Per- 
Sut | am ready 
for a good argument on the subject of Canadian 
audiences. 

The 


programs we hear on Canadian radio stations 


Let’s look at the situation carefully. 


are made up of: 


(a) American programs broadcast the 


Canadian networks. 


over 


(b) C.B.C. programs, commercial and sustain 
ing. 

Private radio station programs, commer- 
cial and sustaining. 

When a young man claims that the only pro- 
grams worth listening to come over the Ameri- 
can stations, he has forgotten, in the first place, 
that at least a dozen of the topnotch American 


programs are now heard over the Canadian 
network. 


Here is the list of the 10 programs heard 
over Canadian networks, which command the 
largest Canadian audiences. 


l. kibber McGee ri 


) 


Kratt Music Hall 
Fred Allen 
N.H.L. Hockey 
Waltz Time 


Lux Radio Theatre 8. 
3. Jack Benny 9. 
+. Charlié McCarthy 10. 
5. Aldridge Family and 

Treasure Trail 

(tie for 5th place) 

There are two Canadian 
10 


radio programs in 
this first Treasure Trail and N.H.L. 
llockey. 

\When a person claims that Canadians don’t 
listen to Canadian radio programs, they are not 
icquainted with the facts of the matter. The 
facts are in the hands of research people like 


I asked Walter 
-lhott, of this firm, whether or not it was true 


1 
’ 


he Elhott-Haynes Company. 
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that Canadians don’t listen to Canadian radio 

programs. Mr. Elliott produced the results of 

a survey of a proportion of the 1,800,000 radio 

set owners in Canada. Here is the list of the 

first eight evening shows: 

Audience 
540,000 
396,000 
306,000 
306,000 
288,000 
234,000 
198,000 
180,000 


30% 
22% 
17% 
17% 
16% 
13% 
11% 
10% 


. Treasure Trail 
N.H.L. Hockey 
Canadian Theatre of the Air 
Share the Wealth 
. Lipton’s Tea Musicale 
Alan Young 
. Penny’s Diary 
. Voice of Victor 
Now look at the top-ranking Canadian after- 
noon show, Claire Wallace’s program, “They 
Tell Me.” It’s broadcast over all C.B.C. 
tions and most of the private stations. It’s going 


sta- 


on the air over two and in some cases three 
It’s 
promoted by newspaper advertisements, and 
personal appearance of Claire Wallace. These 
to the fact that it’s an 
interesting program, have made “They Tell 
Me” into the top-rating Canadian program 


stations in a city, five days a_ week. 


reasons, in addition 


Nearly half a million people a day listen to 
Claire Wallace. 

Here is a list of the other rating afternoon 
shows heard in Canada: (Three of these are oi 
Canadian origin, Claire Wallace, Happy Gang, 
and Soldier’s Wife.) 

Claire Wallace 
Happy Gang 
Big Sister 
Road of Life 
Vie and Sade 


25% 


16% 


Soldier's Wite 
Ma Perkins 
Lucy Linton 
Pepper Young’s Family 
Mary Marlin 


15% 


No survey has yet been conducted to ascer- 
tain how many people listen to each set, but a 
fair estimate would be that three people on the 
average listen to each radio. This means a 
potential audience of 5,400,000 in Canada. 

Now all these people don’t listen, to the radio 
at the same time. Some people listen to day- 
time programs only. Other people never listen 
to programs before six o'clock in the evening. 

The size of the audience varies in summer 
and winter. June and july are the months when 





audiences are lowest. They quickly increase in 
the autumn, and reach a peak in the winter. 

[t is that the 
averages 39 per cent of the people owning radio 
This means an audience of 702,000. 


estimated winter audience 


sets. In the 
summer, the average listening audience is 23 
per cent or 414.000. 

The the 


provinces. Vancouver 


size of audience varies 


The 
has a lot to do 


also. by 
weather, for in- 

the size of the 
audience listening to radio programs. The better 


stance, with 
climate and the longer evenings reduce the 
number of people who are content to remain 
inside and listen to the radio. 

(uebec province is said to have the highest 
Why? 


families 


radio audiences per capita in Canada. 


Because the French-Canadian are 


The 


second reason is that there are not so many 


usually larger than in other provinces. 


moving picture theatres in Quebec province 
as in other provinces. 

I talked to Alexander Chuhaldin, the director 
of “Melodic Strings,” and he told me, without 
blinking, that his American and Canadian 
audience numbered over 4,000,000 and when 
he left the air for a few weeks the C.B.C. re- 
ceived “tens of thousands’”’ of letters asking that 
he be put back on the air. 

Nobody listens to Canadian radio? 

Or take the W ould 
it be possible to build 1,117 listening clubs with 


National Farm Forum. 


a total membership of 16,653 if nobody in 
Canada listens to Canadian radio ? 

\re you persuaded yet ? 

Take the series “We have been there,” in 
which the C.B.C. 


by eminent men and women recently returned 


presented first-hand reports 


from Britain. These addresses were made up 
into booklets and offered for sale at 25c each. 
Nearly 15,000 copies of the first edition were 
sold. Now supposing one person in 50 who 
heard the program ordered the booklet. Would 
that be a fair estimate? This would mean the 
program had an audience of 750,000 which is 
just about the circulation of the largest weekly 
in Canada, the Star Weekly. The second edition 
of “We have 
8,000 copies. 


“Nobody listens to talks,”’ I heard a man say 


been there,” by the way, sold 


once. Well, don’t they? I'd never imagine that 


anyone would listen to a talk on herbs. But 
believe it or not, as a result of one or more talks 
on herbs, 8,000 people wrote to the C.B.C. and 
asked for a free leaflet on how to grow them. 

Take “Just Mary.” She wrote three books 
They were offered for sale at $1 each. Ove 
five thousand copies of the three books were 
sold as a result of promotion on the Sunday 
C.B.C. “Just Mary” shows. And that’s more 
books than most Canadian authors sell. 

If you were to ask Allan Ross, president of 
William Wrigley Jr. Canada, 
sponsor of “Treasure Trail,” if Canadians listen 
to Canadian radio, he would have a ready reply 
for you. Mr. Ross has publicly stated that over 
13,000,000 letters have been written to “Treasure 


Company of 


Trail” in the four years and nine months it has 
been on the air. It has been said that ‘Treasure 
Trail” brings more letters to the sponsors in a 
year than arrived at the N.B.C. and Blue net- 
works in the last year of their joint operations. 

It must be borne in mind that a great many 
Canadians who listen to Canadian programs 
never write a letter to the sponsors. I think 
that I am as constant a radio listener as anyone 
and yet I confess that only two or three times 
in the last 10 years have I| taken the trouble 
to write a letter to a sponsor or an artist, telling 
him how much I enjoyed his program. 


That reminds me of the story of a listener 


who told Bert Pearl “your program is lousy.” 


Pearl said: “Why do you think the program is 
lousy?” The man answered, “I know, because 
I listen to it every day.” 

Now here you have a curious situation of a 
listener tuning in every day to a program he 
considers not up to the standard. I think a lot 
of people listen to radio programs they don’t 
like, some from a strange force of habit. They 
listen, perhaps hoping for unexpected pleasures. 

I asked Harry “Red” Foster if Canadians 
listened to Canadian radio shows. He pointed 
to the fact that for eight consecutive Decembers 
his show, sponsored by Crown Brand, packed 
17,000 boys and girls into Maple Leaf Gardens, 
an achievement accomplished solely by radio 
Another of “Red” Foster’s programs, ‘What's 
the Answer?”’, has brought 1600 children to 
Simpson’s Arcadian 
third 


Court every Saturday 


morning. A show, Lowney’s Young 
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Club, 


ousands,”’ when it made personal appearances 


anada has been seen by “tens of 
Ontario towns and cities. 

Other local programs, like Jim Hunter's 
ewscast, are heard not by hundred or thous- 
nds, but by tens of thousands of people every 
me they are broadcast. 

One of the ways of answering the question 
Do Canadians listen to Canadian radio pro- 
vrams?”’ is to ask the Postmaster General of 

Canada how many people in Canada write 
etters to Canadian radio sponsors, or to Cana- 

dian radio 

artists. He 


sponsors, or to Canadian radio 
will tell that 


He hasn’t the exact figures, but | 


you thousands of 


people do. 


snow one program—yes, a Canadian program 
which has brought in a revenue to the Do- 
minion government of $350,000 since the pro- 


vyram began nearly five years ago. 

In a recent Gallup poll, the majority of Cana- 
dian people seemed to approve the programs of 
government-owned radio. 

\When they were asked the question: “At the 
present time the radio stations of the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation are operated by the 
Are 


arrangement, or do 


government. satisfied with this 
think the C.B.C. 
programs would be better under private owner- 
Satisfied 56%; Prefer 
private ownership 23% ; Undecided 21%. 


you 
you 


ship?” the result was 


\nd in this, like in other questions, the view 
differed in various sections of the country. The 
people in the Prairie Provinces were more 
pleased than the people in the rest of the country 
with the operations of the C.B.C. because they 
ire not able to hear American radio programs, 
unless they are carried on the C.B.C. network. 

The people in the agricultural areas, too, 
seemed more satished than city folk with the 
operations of the C.B.C.—at 


programs. 


least with their 


It has been said on many occasions that 


This isn’t true in 
radio broadcasts. The program “Pot of Gold” 
pened in the United States after a similar pro- 


Canada lacks originality. 


yram had been launched in Canada. The pro- 
vram “Truth and Consequences” opened after 
\ program called “Name It and Take It” had 
roadcast for several weeks in Canada. Another 
how, featuring Lotta Dempsey, in which the 
prizes went to well known charitable organiza- 
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tions, was picked up in United States, and is 
now operating under ‘*Thanks to the Yanks.” 

On a recent Tuesday evening when it was 
announced by the newspapers of Canada that 
an important announcement would be made at 
10 p.m., a national survey was made throughout 
Canada, and it was learned that seven out of ten 
adults, or 67.6 per cent of the potential radio 
sets were tuned on at 10 p.m. to this particular 
announcement (which, will remember, 
announced the meeting of President Roosevelt 
and Winston Churchill at Casablanca ). 


you 


This is a list of the 13 top shows in the United 
States, and what percentage of the 20,000,000 
radio set owners in the United States listen to 
them. 


1. Bob Hope 
2. Fibber McGee 
Charlie 
McCarthy 
Jack Benny 
. Aldridge 
Family 
District 
Attorney 29% 


Frank Morgan 28% 
Lux Radio 
Theatre 27 % 
Kay Kayser 
Rudy Vallee 
Kraft Music 
Hall 
Fred Allen 


41% 7. 
38% 


las 
29% 


24% 


23% 


22% 


According to a survey, 44,743,000 people 
listen to the Lux Theatre of the air three times 
a month. 

Up to now I’ve stuck pretty closely to the 
main theme of my discourse, which is Canadian 
radio, but I can’t help interjecting the story of 
what happened to Mrs. Dennis Mullane. 

Mrs. Mullane was an ordinary radio listenet 
who thought she would like to see how they 
broadcast “Truth and Consequences” in New 
York. 

She went. The master of ceremonies asked 
her if she could name the Kings of England. 
She couldn’t, and she lost. The announcer said 
that it was too bad because Mrs. Mullane would 
have bought her son a defence bond. He sug- 
gested that perhaps listeners would send her 
one copper each to help buy a bond. 

Well, all you who say that nobody listens to 
radio, read this: on the next day 20,000 people 
had sent in one cent to Mrs. Mullane. 

At the end of the first week 165,000 letters 
had come and they were still coming. The post 
office had to hire extra help to handle the mail, 
and Mrs. Mullane will have money enough to 
buy half a dozen bonds for her son. 

But that’s an American program. Sorry. 
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‘KH gual Pay’? and Children’s Allowances 


By PAULINE 


rather in that uneasy pause 


a” peacetime, or 

1918 to 1939, any discussion about “equal 
pay for equal work” would have sounded some 
what archaic. It would have smacked of those 


1914 days 


" < wenr?t 
vett went 


pre when odd females called sutfra- 


about with umbrellas smashing 
things in order to prove their potency to male 
>» » 


In The 


men urgent 


unbelievers war-time it is different. 


need for we workers becomes too 


lor any indulgence in theories about inferiority 
ul incapacity. Women in their millions pour 


into industries and war services as men leave 


for the front. “equal pay for equal work”’ then 
hecomes a vital question about which men strike 
ind Lnions 


Gov and 


ernments pronounce. It 
is a fascinating experience to study the contem 
porary history of this question in Britain, the 
l’nited State 
the 


lipservice is paid to principle and how the same 


and Canada, and observe how 


same social patterns unfold, how the same 


yawning chasm divides it from actual practice. 


The Unions and the Governent 

ritain, being the first of these three coun 
tries to mobilize for total war, was also first to 
dilution” and its effects. 


experience “labour 


\s untrained workers, nearly all female, began 
to be taken into industrial plants, trained for 
the work and paid at rates considerably lower 


than the wages formerly received by male 


workers, labour unrest became rife 


among the 
inen, please note. The docility of the women is 
another matter which will be referred to later. 
that the 


standards threatened. 


It was indeed only natural Unions 


should 


llere were women learning to do the same pro 


feel their pay 
cesses formerly performed by men, but paid 
it a much lower rate. What would happen to 
the wage rates of the men who remained on the 
home front and what to the jobs of the men 
battle front? This 
anxiety was immediately made felt in strikes 
In May 1940 the Amalgamated 
engineering Union in England signed an agree 
the 


who returned from the 


and stoppage < 


ment with employers and Government 


C. SHAPIRO 


which provided that should receive 
“equal pay for equal work.” This was foun 


to 


women 


be such an effective sedative for labow 
unrest that the Government recommended it t: 


all industries. 

Here is the social pattern that has subse 
quently been traced as if by the same hand i 
the States But 


examine the repetitions it is perhaps worth 


and in Canada. before wi 


pausing to note the motives behind the lip 
that 
natural self-interest. Obviously the “principle” 


service, motives may be described as 
of equal pay is in the men’s interests since they 
wish to counter a threat to their wage standards 
and post-war jobs. Obviously the same “princi 


ple” is in the Government’s interest if it settles 


labour unrest during a period when strikes and 
The 
fact that “equal pay for equal work” happens 


stoppages constitute a danger to the state. 


to be a principle of elementary justice is in a 
sense beside the point. 

And now to the pattern repeats. In Novem 
ber 1941 there was the United Automobile 
Workers’ (C.I.O.) strike at Kelsey Hayes 
Wheel Co.'s new machine gun plant in Detroit 
The men were paid a dollar an hour. During 
the process of expansion the Company hired 
women at 85 cents an hour, this being the usual 
rate for female machine labour in the district 
The Union asserted that the Company was 
employing women at a lower rate in order to 
undermine pay standards and officially sane 
tioned the walk-out. “Wages should be estab 
lished on the basis of occupation and not on the 
basis of sex.” This principle was formulated 
not in 1941 but in 1918 by the Woman in 
Industry Service, later the Women’s Bureau 
of the United States Department of Labou 
The National War Labour Board has found it 
necessary to reaffirm the principle, as in the 
opinions rendered in September 1942 in two 
important cases, General Motors and Brown 
and Sharpe, by which the Board directed that 
an “equal pay” clause be included in the Union 
agreement. 
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in Canada we have recently been reminded 
the same controversy by the strike at the 
rd plant at Windsor in November, 1942. 
that this the 
estion of equal pay took place several months 
an announcement had been issued from 


is significant strike on 
sai 
ttawa upholding the principle. On September 

1942, Labour 
that regional 


the 


officials 
had 


| ab ur 


Department an 


unced boards been in 
National War 


t a policy of “equal pay for equal work” was 
\Vere it not 


ructed by Board 


he observed. for this curious 


ie-lag we 


might readily assume that the 


ttle for a principle has been won, even though 


the grounds of expediency. For here it is, 
orporated in Union agreements and upheld 


the Governments of all three countries. 


The Actual Wage-Packet 


In Britain 


Lt Us trom 


now turn the discussion of 


rinciple to examine the actual wage packets 
eing handed to men and women on the same 
b. It is not always easy to determine what 

the same job, but enough contemporary 
published to indicate 
In the Monthly Labour 
1942, 
tables are given in a note on “Earnings of 
iritish Workers in January, 1942.” 


nformation has been 
unmistakable trends. 
view, September, some interesting 
Here are 
lew examples. The average weekly earnings 
all industries is rated at 102 shillings for 
ale workers and 47 shillings and sixpence for 
male workers ; in metal, engineering and ship- 
building at 119 shillings for male, 53 shillings 
in industrial estab- 
ishments at 115 shillings for male, 58 shillings 
In case it should be argued that 


ese are only averages and no comparison of 


female ; Government 


female. 


the wage rates of men and women on the same 


bb, consider the following quotation from 
People in Production” by Mass Observation 


i Penguin Special, 1942) : 


“The Ministry of Labour considers a man of 20 
rth 3 shillings more a week than a woman of 20. 
\ woman of 40 is worth 1 shilling and sixpence more 
an a woman of 20, which is still 1 shilling and six- 
ence less than a man of 20. But a man of 21 or 31 or 
(though by the legislative conditions of the Govern- 
nt Training Centre Scheme he must be C3 or C4, 
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worth 22 


be Al) is 
and sixpence more than any woman and 21 shillings 
than a of 20. 


even more marked in the Government Training Scheme 


whereas a woman may shillings 


more man These distinctions become 
when the trainees have passed all their proficiency 
tests; the fully proficient older woman gets 7 shillings 
and sixpence less than the man of 20, 28 shillings and 


sixpence less than the man of any other age over 20.” 


Exactly the same disparity can be observed 
in pay rates in the Services in Britain. Turn 
to the Economist, September 5th, 1942, and 
under a section in Notes of the Week entitled 
“Two Thirds of a Man” you will find the 


following comment : 


“Tt would be interesting to know on what grounds 
so many of the women who participate in the war effort 
are rated at 66 2/3% or thereabouts of the value of the 
men who work beside them. In war industry, women 
are, in theory, paid the rate for the job when they can 
do it. In the Services, and in Civil Defence, there is 
not even this pretence. Even when women are directly 
replacing men, the rate of pay is at best two-thirds; 
and the rate of compensation for injuries sustained 


is correspondingly inferior.” 


(b) In the United States 


Once more the pattern can be found redupli 
cated in the States and in Canada. A Report 
published in September 1942 by the Inter 
national Research Department shows that there 
was a difference in rates paid to men and 
women at the same plants ranging from 5 cents 
to 50 cents per hour with an average of 21 cents. 
An even more extensive study by the United 
States Women’s differences 


Bureau showed 


as high as 47 cents to 67 cents. In a recent 
bulletin 
\ar convincing 
ment of all the arguments in favour of the 
principle, the picture given of actual practice 
is again in distinct contradiction. The 
rate of pay was usually found in new aircraft 


on “‘Equal Pay’ for Women In 


Industries,” after a state- 


same 
factories among trainees, but even here there 


were exceptions—‘“In one aircraft plant where 


rate differentials existed all along the: line a 
woman instructor was found receiving a pay 
rate far below that of the man she was training.” 
In most ammunition plants it was found that 
women were not even started at the same rate 
as men, and in Government arsenals women’s 
rates were far below those for men even on the 
same type of work. 
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is 2 In ( anada 


Comparative figures for Canada do not seem 


to be as readily available. 


In Report no. 25, 
2 


“Wages and Hours of Labour in Canada, 1929, 
1940 and 1941” (issued as a supplement to the 
Labour Case tte, 1942) 


show how wage rates have varied during these 


October, the tables 
years and females are only included incidentally, 
but even so it 1s possible to select some wage 
rates for men and women in 1941 which seem 
to be concerned with the same industrial opera- 
tion. For example, pressers in knitted goods, 
male 38 cents an hour, female 24 cents an hour ; 
assemblers of radio sets and parts, male 35-50 
And 
turning to the contemporary scene I have been 
that at 
munition plant men start at 50 cents 
that at 
men drive trucks at 60 cents an hour, women 


cents an hour, female 26 cents an hour. 


given the following examples one 
large 
an hour, women at 35 cents; another 
at 42 cents an hour, and, most startling of all, 
a woman armature winder receiving 35 cents 
an hour instructed men who on completion of 
their training received 60 cents an hour. (This 
woman resigned when her demand for an in 
crease in her own rate of pay was refused.) 
Knough figures have surely been given to 
illustrate the yawning chasm between principle 
Now 1 
Governments and Unions though perhaps for 
different 


and practice. we are agreed, like 


reasons, that the principle of “equal 
pay” is sound, it is surely important to under- 
stand why this chasm exists in order that honest 
attempts may be made to bridge it. I believe 
the problem to be complex, but let us attempt 


a brief analysis. 


The Question of Exploitation 


\ pamphlet such as Bulletin no. 196 of the 
Women’s Bureau states the case for “equal pay” 


mainly by refuting the arguments employers 


use as an excuse for paying their women 


workers less than their men. It counters the 
argument that women are only doing the “light” 
rather than the “heavier” jobs by pointing out 
that “a light job often represents a high order 
of skill, exacts a large share of the worker's 
energy and is of great importance to the pro- 
duct’; 1t shows that plant changes, such as 


the lifting and handling devices sometimes in- 
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stalled when women workers are taken on ai 
a matter of engineering efficiency in line wit 
modern developments and in no sense an e) 
pense to be charged against women workers. 
further shows that certain supposed weakness« 
in women as workers, absenteeism, for exampk 
disappear when working conditions — hour: 
rest pauses and so on—are made suitable fo: 
them. 

Inevitably as one reads of employers’ argu 
ments and observes the poor showing they 
make against reasoned statements for “equal 
pay” one begins to suspect that the main reason 
for the practice of unequal pay is exploitation 
Is it not simply a matter of getting labour as 
cheaply as possible that profits may be the large: 
and of invoking the female sex of workers as 
a convenient excuse’? [Exploitation undoubtedly 
But that it is by 
whole story is made clear by 


no means the 
the that 


plays a part. 
fact 
Governments in their arsenals, factories and 
armed services are just as guilty of unequal pay 


as private employers. 


Dominance and Subservience 

Nowadays there is no question but that 
women's output on the job compares well with 
men's. 
196: 


Here are some examples from Bulletin 


link belts 


feeding ammunition into machine guns, women’s out 


“In packing and inspecting used for 
put in a government arsenal was reported to be 40% 
greater than men’s. ... In machine-tool plants, women 
who had been employed only a short time were r¢ 
ported doing well in production on milling machines, 
drill 


inspection. 


machines and 


work 


that of most other workers, including men, in grinding 


presses, gear hobbers, grinding 


In one case a woman's exceeded 
broaches for barrel-rifling machines, setting up he: 
own work, and grinding to almost inconceivably fin 
tolerances.” 

Undoubtedly there is also no question but 
that many men are “touchy” about it! This 1s 
an extract from “People in Production” : 

“We came across a girl who has been through 
technical engineering course in a Government Centr: 
was sent to a factory, and discharged at the end of 
the first day because her work was so much better 
than the men’s, and the manager foresaw serious labour 
trouble. He therefore gave her the name of a smal 
factory where she could work on the same job in a 
private room, and which she actually did, maintaining 


her standard of proficiency in private !” 
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Here we come up against factors which are 
rtly psychological, partly economic. I am re- 
inded of the endless debates in peacetime 
ritain among members of a Schoolmasters’ 
sociation about the impractability of having 
In that 


event men would have to “take their orders” 


men in headships in mixed schools. 
roma woman. Just think of it! The question 
differences in size of salary was not men- 
tioned as explicitly but I am sure that rankled 
Now these same factors are at work in war- 
time industries and services, not only keeping 
vomen gua women at lower rates of pay but 
ilso keeping them in lower types of work. Con- 
ider the evidence of Mass Observation: 
“When we started out, inexperienced in industry, to 
ike this investigation, it never occurred to us that 


m beginning to end we should never encounter a 


ry. We have seen literally hundreds of managerial 
taffs, Trade Unionists, experts, Government officials. 
Welfare 
Manager or minor Trades Union official or subsidiary 
No doubt there 
they are blanketed by 


Nowhere a woman above the status of 
taff in one of the Supply Ministries. 
ire women in key positions; 


isses of men.” 
The reasons given by the “Economist”’ (Sept. 
sth, 1942) 


\lan” are interesting in this connection: 


in its note on “Two-Thirds of a 


“The women of this country have done an unpre- 
edentedly big job in this war.... But the women have 
t heen rewarded, on balance, with even bare justice; 
ind not the least reason for this, apart from the stupid 
issumption of male superiority which still conditions 
e outlook of men in high positions, the very men 
ho in all honesty should be pressing for the required 
anges, has been the bland timidity of too many of 
the women themselves who have risen to positions 
dignity and authority. What is really wanted is 


new suffragette movement to get rid of this two- 


rds idiocy in pay and compensation.” 


Family Responsibilities 
Does this explain it all then? Men clinging 
} their dominant role, women passively accept- 
ing their subservient one, with a certain amount 
exploitation confusing the issue at times? I 
ink not. I am sure that these reasons all play 


| part, and that among them old-fashioned feel- 


gs about dominance and subservience are very 
iportant. Sut 


there is another reason for 


titudes that countenance the chasm between 


the theory of “equal pay” and its practice and 
that reason is to be found in the whole question 
of family responsibilities as they exist to-day 
in the countries we are considering. This ques- 
tion is summarily dismissed in Bulletin 196. 
“Women 


Families Too!” some figures are given about the 


Under a_ section headed Support 
number of dependents of women workers and 
then comes the following comment: 


“One never hears the argument advanced that a 
young unmarried man should be paid a reduced wage 
because of his status, though usually he assumes less 
financial responsibility for the home than does his 
sister. In fact, the principle of the ‘family wage’ has 


never existed in this country as a basis for wage 


payment. Here the wage is paid for the job done 
and not according to the number of dependents.” 
Perhaps that sounds ail right. But the ques- 


tion really cannot be dismissed so summarily. 


Where the Shoe Pinches 

I believe the dilemma is largely due to this 
very fact that though the wage, in abstract 
justice, is “paid for the job done’, it is also, in 
concrete social circumstances, paid to cover 
human needs and these needs in our present 
structure with the extent of the 


social vary 


worker's family responsibilities. This dilemma 
appears even more clearly in times of depres- 
sion. I personally became interested in it in 
1930 at a time 
attempts made to cope with the depression was 


when one of the ineffectual 
to cut salaries of teachers and civil servants. 
Before then I had been rather an unthinking 
advocate of “equal pay” and would have been 
prepared to denounce the small differences in 
the Burnham scale for men and women teachers. 
After all in the classroom they were doing an 
identical job or at least one that, if it varied 
in quality, varied according to the personality 
rather than the sex of the teacher. Why should 
their cheques at the end of the month be differ- 
ent? True the difference was not enough to 
lessen the economic struggles of a schoolmaster 
who had a wife and family of young children to 
support, nor was it enough to deprive the single 
schoolmistress of little personal luxuries and 
trips abroad. But there was a tendency to re- 
gard the schoolmaster’s children as his own 
peculiar form of luxury in which he had been 
foolish enough to indulge, and the visits to the 
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theatre and conducted tours of the single school- 
mistress as essential compensations for what 
after all was often a lonely if economically un- 
harassed existence. 

The salary cuts brought us into closer touch 


with reality. Whereas for the single school 


mistress it meant fewer visits to the theatre 
and perhaps the cancellation of a trip, for the 
married schoolmaster with several children to 
support it meant something approaching sheer 
need. It was at this period that I became an 


enthusiastic student of schemes for children’s 


allowances, and in a flash the connection was 


there between the theory of “equal pay” on the 
one hand, the need for children’s allowances on 
the other. By this juxtaposition the dilemma 
had vanished. Men and women could then, in 
social as weil as in abstract justice, be paid for 
the job done, while at least part of the expense 


of rearing children would be met by the state. 


Children’s Allowances 


[ must not give the impression that my 
advocacy of children’s allowances sprang from 
a belief in “equal pay”. On the contrary my 
interest in children’s allowances was aroused 


When, 


in clinical work, I became familiar with the slum 


not as a teacher but as a social worker. 


areas in English cities, when I came personally 


in contact with scores of underprivileged 
families and became familiar with their needs, 
it was obvious to me then, as has since been 
proved by a number of social surveys, that apart 
from unemployment children were the “greatest 
At that period I had 
the good fortune to read Eleanor Rathbone’s 


“Disinherited Family” (Allen and Unwin) and 


single cause” of poverty. 


one constructive way out of the difficulty was 
That book 


Family Allowances” (a 


made luminously clear. and her 


“Case for Penguin 
Special, 1940) should be read by all who are 
unfamiliar with the history and practice of chil 
dren's allowances in various countries and the 
ethical, economic and eugenic arguments in 
their favour. Her standpoint is summed up 
on the cover of the Penguin Special. “Children 
are not simply a private luxury. They are an 
asset to the community, and the community can 


no longer afford to leave the provision for their 


weliare solely to the accident of individua 
income.” 

It shows how far British opinion has travelle 
along the road laid down by Eleanor Rathbor 
a quarter of a century ago that Sir Williar 
Children’ 
Allowances, should write in his Report: 

414. “The general principle of children 
allowances can accepted 


But it is desirable to make sug 


Beveridge under Assumption A: 


now be taken as 
(italics mine ) 
gestions as to the practical form of such allow 
ances from the standpoint of social security 
The main points to be settled relate to th 
source should lb 


paid, to the scale of allowances, to the childre: 


from which the allowances 
in respect of whom they should be paid, and to 
the authority which should administer them.” 

My readers will be familiar with the recom 
mendation of the Beveridge Report that allow 
ances of 8 shillings per week for all children 
except the first (and including the first during 
interruptions of earnings) should be paid from 
the National Exchequer and administered by 
the Ministry of Social Security. The exclusion 
of the first child is a question about which 
some of us would differ. 
“le premier pas 
Memorandum of the 


Here it is undoubtedl\ 
Consult the 
Chancellor of the Ex 
(H.M.S.O 
May, 1942) and in the financial tables you will 
see that exclusion of the first child cuts down 


qui cotite”. 


chequer on Family Allowances 


the cost of any scheme by nearly a half. But 
unfortunately it is “Le premier pas qui cotte” 
for the family too, as any couple will know who 
have reorganized their domestic life to meet the 
needs of a first child and have compared 1ts 
cost with that of additional children. 

However, the Willian 


Beveridge said, can be taken as accepted. Or 


principle, as Sir 
good thing the war has done. So too the prin 
ciple of “equal pay” can be taken as accepted 
Another good thing the war has done. But 
still remains to put both into practice. 

It is my belief that the one will facilitate th: 
other, that, had a national scheme of children’ 
allowances been already instituted in Britan 
in 1942, Mass Observation would not have had 
to paint such a gloomy picture of the lot o 
women workers. Many writers stress the uw 
(Continued on page Twenty) 
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Reading Pursuits and Possibilities 


By NORA 


ECENT census figures show that 95% of 
the people of Canada are literate: they 
e learned to read. The quality of what they 
ul seems as important to those concerned 
the public welfare as the vitamin and nu- 
mal content of the food they eat. 
in some of the Provinces surveys have been 
ide of the libraries and other agents of book 
tribution and the annual reports of the larger 
raries give figures as to the numbers of books 
the 
about 


Edward Island 
100 libraries the 
ited States statistical analyses of detailed 


ulated. for Prince 


braries and for in 
rary records have been made in an attempt 
show what people read, who reads what, who 
esn’t read and why. While such surveys only 
lla part of the truth, leaving as all statistics 
ust, the greater truths untold, they give valu- 
le evidence for certain conclusions and many 
eculations, 

\ny community represents an infinite variety 
tastes, inclinations and searchings which are 
irtially reflected in the book circulation of its 


ibrary. A check-up on the reading of indi- 


iluals Over a period of months or years shows 


mmetimes the concentrated pursuit of particu- 
well defined interests, often the pursuit of 
irrent best sellers, frequently an apparently 
vayward flitting from one type of reading to 
other linked perhaps by motives not easily 
guessed from the bare record. Many read 
lnuttedly to forget. And the same individual 
likely to read a variety of material for in- 
mation, amusement, the satisfaction of men- 
| curiosity. 
Obviously a people’s reading depends pri- 
It hardly 
needs library surveys or questionnaires to dis- 


irily on what is readily available. 


er too that the lack of appropriate, under- 
tandable books in fields of interest to readers 
. deterrent to reading. What such question- 
the 


nsiderable ,ssumber of subjects to which there 


ures have established however is very 


no simple readable approach. Another fact 


le clear in all surveys by direct answer and 


BATESON 


by implication is the need for guidance through 
, | g y 
the mazes of print if readers are to find what 


they are seeking or groping towards. 


Magazines and Newspapers—Canada’'s 
Primary Reading-fare 


The most common form of reading in Canada 
is the magazine and newspaper. They catch the 
eve on every newsstand, every counter and 


cross-roads store in the country. They are as 
accessible as chewing gum and cigarettes and 
can be bought with a little loose change. 

A recent study of reading in Prince Edward 
Island* shows an average of at least one news- 
paper to a family and a per capita magazine 
circulation of about fifteen a year. Over 50% 
of these are farm magazines, story magazines 
such as The Saturday Evening Post, Red Book 
and the Sunday editions of the weekly news 
papers make up another 32%, the “pulps” 
Argosy, True Story etc. 8%, women’s maga- 
zines about 3%, and those magazines in the 
“cultural” and professional class about 2%. 

\lthough the Prince Edward Island library 
system had been in existence for about five 
years when this analysis was made, it is unlikely 
that in so brief a time the magazine circulation 
had been greatly effected. This picture of 
Prince Edward Island is probably roughly 
typical of the average Canadian rural com- 
munity where adults have grown up with very 
meagre access to books and consequently with 
a limited range of reading interests. 

Over this rather drab picture the provocative 
experience of the Reader’s Digest throws a rain- 
how of suggestion and promise. Several years 
ago the editors of this magazine made a 
discovery. They found an audience amongst 
ordinary people hitherto unimagined ; an audi- 
ence that sought not to be idly entertained but 
informed. Six years ago (their circulation even 
then was 2,000,000) they made a 
their readers. 

*H. B. Chandler and J. T. Croteau—A Regional 
Library and Its Readers, American Association for 
\dult Education, 1940. 


survey ot 


They found that every copy of 
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the Digest was read by at least four readers, 


readers drawn from every walk of life from 
truck drivers to novelists and that “the common 
denominator is a serious and sustained interest 
in the world of men and events. The Digest has 
upset once and for all the theories and calcula- 
tions based on giving the public what it wants 
and assuming that what it wants is low life. In 
response to one request of what articles are 
most popular with readers it has proved invari- 
ably true that the serious meaty type of subject 
draws more cheers than articles dealing with 
sports or movies or radio.” 

A recent check-up on the popularity of maga- 
zines in Army camps in the United States finds 
the Reader's Digest leading with Superman 
Comics and Life following. It holds the same 
place in the estimation of Canadian Service men 
in the Atlantic Defence Area. 


Pocket Books in the Magazine Field 

As significant a venture in the field of book 
distribution as the Reader's Digest in the maga- 
zine field is that of the promoters of Pocket 
Books. Using the same channels of distribution 
as the magazines and pulps Pocket Books now 
have a current monthly sale of 1,000,000 copies 
of 160 titles . These titles are all reprints of 
recent best sellers. Miller's 
You Can't Do Business with Hitler sold half a 
million copies and just behind it was the Pocket 
Book Bible. Bronte’s Wuthering Heights, 
Buck's The Good Earth, Well’s History of the 
World, Quincy Howe's Pocket Book of the 
Var and Keenan's Defense Will Not Win the 


lar are among recent best sellers. It 


the classics and 


is in- 
teresting to know that no single mystery story 
has ever led the monthly sales. 

Pocket Books are cheap (25c in the U.S.) 
“pleasing to the eye and agreeable to the touch.” 
It is an immensely profitable commercial enter- 
prise bringing literature to hundreds of tiny 
“books 


used to be sold about as often as Rolls Royces.” 


American and Canadian towns where 


‘or about 50% of Canada’s population easily 


accessible reading material is in the main 
limited to magazines and newspapers with a 
little infiltration of books through bookstores 
and small circulating libraries. The extraordin- 


ary success of the Reader's Digest and Pocket 


Books proves that there are reservoirs of lat 
limited available 
resources hardly touch. 


interest which the reading 


BOOKS 


What the Prince Edward Island 
Survey Shows 

The Prince Edward Island library surve\ 
is the only detailed statistical study of its kin: 
undertaken so far in Canada. Its findings hay 
to be checked against the conditions peculiai 
to that library. The population served (about 
90,000) is almost entirely rural and is 97% 
literate. The survey was made only five years 
after the library had been begun, and previou 
to that reading on the Island had been ver 
limited. As the library was set up as a Demo: 
tration with generous funds from the Carnegi 
Corporation it was well-stocked with books 
and carefully planted. 

The study shows that the annual circulatio: 
of this 50,000 volume library is just below 


that 25% of the peopl 
that the greatest 
number of readers come from the 25-44 av 


group, 40% 


quarter of a million: 
are registered as readers: 


of this group geing registered 
Among the older people over 55 the numbe: 
of registrations drops noticeably. Of the me: 
23% are registered, women 29%. 

The usual division into fiction and non-fiction 
as being a rough measure of the quality of 
reading is followed in the survey which shows 
that fiction represents only 43% of the book 
stock. 

Analysis of subject preferences by variou 
groups shows that men are particularly 1 
terested in Applied Science, Travel, Biograph 
Social Science, History and that they show 
greater interest than women in all classes ©! 
non-fiction except Fine Arts and Literatur 
that the interest in non-fiction increases wit! 
age and that it has a close connection with 1! 
amount of schooling readers have had. 

The connection between degree of schooling 
and quality of reading is clearly marked 
through the survey, as might be expected. No 
fiction reading increases in direct relationsh 
with educational standing. Those with a gra: 
school education read only 20% non-ficti 
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stly in the field of Applied Sciences, Social 
ences and Travel. Those with college educa- 

read 36% non-fiction and the rise in educa- 
nal opportunity is paralleled by a widening 
interests in the fields of Literature, Philo- 
hy, Biography and History. The quality of 


ion reading shows a similar tendency and 


relative proportion of the reading of the 
est fiction rises from 60 per 100 readers with 
vrade school education to 204 per 100 readers 
th a college education. 
[hat the reader with a meagre educational 
start is handicapped is further shown by the 
arked downward trend in the quantity and 
uality of his reading during the five-year 
period. During the same period there was a 
efinite improvement in quality of reading 
umong those with high school and college educa- 
tion. It seems evident that those with grade 
school education had not the necessary reading 
skill and could not readily acquire it. It points 
ilso to a lack, which will be referred to again, of 
books written simply and interestingly enough 
) meet the needs of this large group of readers. 
Such are the main findings of this survey 
ind they have great value to anyone wanting a 
realistic, factual approach to the reading habits 
ind limitations of a rural community which has 
ust been given the entrée into the world of 
ooks. The mental and spiritual adventures, the 
juickening of new interests and the enrichment 
life in a thousand quiet ways are matters 
uitside the boundaries of such surveys, for they 
ire not easily tabulated and measured. 
\s the surveyors state “in referring to rela- 
e reading habits and in making comparisons 
tween groups one is likely to forget the main 
ct that all groups do read to a considerable 
tent. For example, the group of 5000 readers 
ith the least formal education have read over 
160,000 books in the period of the demonstra- 
n.’ One might add that among these 5000 
i fisherman and boat-builder who reads every- 
ing in print on small boat-building so that 
could build a boat that would have “line and 
le and beauty”: a woman whose garden 
eps pace with the discoveries of amateurs of 
» continents: diesel operators who have be- 
me expert with the aid of the best books for 
elr purpose: builders, carpenters and me- 


chanics whose reading represents considerable 
personal satisfaction and gain. 

The contribution which a library makes to 
the life of a people could be really estimated 
only after a much longer period of exposure. 
In twenty years’ time the children in Prince 
Xdward Island now growing up with the library 
will constitute an adult group whose reading 
interests and tastes have had the opportunity of 
developing and maturing. It has been very 
noticeable where good libraries have been avail- 
able to the Services that it is the men from 
Toronto and other places where libraries 
flourish who make the best use of them. 


Readable Books 

The apparent frustration of readers of grade 
school education in finding suitable books in the 
Prince Edward Island library is reflected in all 
similar surveys of reading. It is evident that 
one reason so few books are read by the masses 
of the people is that most of the books available 
are too difficult for them. 

This problem has been systematically at- 
tacked by the American Association for Adult 
Education and the American Library Associ- 
ation, and an attempt has been made in recent 
years to produce scientifically a series of read- 
able books to meet the needs of this large group, 
The People’s Library. 

Tests have shown that the average American 
has about six years schooling and reads about 
as well as a fifth-grade child, although his 
interests, understanding and experience are 
different. The People’s 
Library have tried to produce books for this 
audience : 


The originators of 


books with a simple vocabulary, 
written in a lucid, informal and attractive style, 
in the language of the people. After much re- 
search and consideration it was decided that 
these books should never be more difficult than 
the most easily read articles in the Saturday 
Evening Post. 

Whether the titles in The People’s Library 
have successfully reached their audiences is not 
known with any certainty. The subjects were 
carefully chosen as being those in which simple 
understandable material was non-existent and 
in general demand, and the people asked to 
write them were experienced authors who had 
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already reached a large public. Whatever the 
this 


handicapped a little perhaps by the laboratory 


success of first laboratory experiment, 
smell that clings to it, it is a courageous pioneer 


attempt to solve a difficult problem. 


Guidance Needed 

In his booklet The Public Library Alvin 
Johnson refers to the theory of “pure librarian- 
ship” still adhered to in many libraries: the 
theory that the library’s main job is to put 
before its community a well-rounded judiciously 
selected collection of books calculated to meet 
its needs at all points. Even this type of library 
provides a certain type of guidance: that of the 
catalogue, book-lists, book displays, of more or 
less casual personal advice. He is of the opinion 
that today this is not enough and that the public 
library is in a position to take a more aggressive 
positive role and to give organized direction 
and guidance to readers. 

\nalysis and observation of reading in any 
community show that only a small proportion 
follow a definite, purposeful line of reading. 
Some are frustrated by the lack of suitable 
books in their field of interest, to many the 
catalogue and book-list are inadequate guides 
because their sense of direction is too vague, 
and a great many do not read at all. 

Such 


libraries is largely haphazard. The Book of the 


direction as readers get outside the 
Month Club, newspaper and magazine reviews 
direct attention to the best sellers. The list of 
books added to the White House library, some 
public man’s reference to the books which have 
influenced his thinking, club programes, ete., 
give some momentary direction. The Hundred 
Best Books made part of the curriculum of 
St. John’s College, Annapolis, together with the 
radio programme J/nvitation to Learning and 
\dler’s How to Read a Book have inspired a 
few to enter into their heritage as heirs to the 
The 


occasional lures shows how widely extended is 


wisdom of the ages. response to these 
the desire for suggestions and guidance in ex- 
ploring the resources of books. 

In some of the larger and more aggressive 
libraries of the United States there are readers’ 
help to 
groups, help not only in finding the books they 


advisers who give individuals and 


need, but often in clarifying their interests a 
giving them a sense of direction. An incre: 
in their numbers and an extension of the sc 
of their activities inside and outside the libra 
could give invaluable help to baffled and gropi:, 
readers. 


The Reading of Service Men 

The United States Army has in this 
given libraries a definite place in its moral 
programme. Up to July 1942, 3,000,000 ne 
books were bought for the Army alone an 


libraries with trained librarians were set up i: 


all the large camps. There is at present m 
similar provision for the Canadian Services 
but here and there attempts have been mac 
to put before them a collection of up-to-dat. 
In the Atlantic 
are some 17,000 carefully selected new books 
With this with 
machinery in the matter of staff and accomm: 


reading. Defence Area there 


small collection and meagre 
dation an attempt has been made to reach 
many men as possible. The results have bee: 
as rewarding as the poverty of our provisio1 
has been exasperating. 

There is naturally the greatest demand fm 
technical books. Mechanized warfare demands 
knowledge and practice of a wide range oi 
special skills by men and officers in Army, Nay) 
Air 
young 


and Force. Never were there so man 


men grimly mastering mathematics 
which is basic to the understanding and per 
formance of so many technical jobs in all thre: 
Services. 

This war whose battlefield is the world ha 
produced a crop of books dealing with its mar 
aspects, its historic background, the countri 
and peoples engaged, its social and econon 
issues and the shape of things to come. Mar 
of these books are written by journalists ai 
their lively, personal style and timeliness of th 
subjects account for their popularity. It ha 
been difficult to keep pace with the demand {: 
such books as Shirer’s Berlin Diary, Gunther 
‘Inside... series, Churchill’s Blood, Sweat ai 
Tears, Hitler’s Mein Kampf. Interest in Russ: 
is very marked. Habe’s A T/rousand Shall fa 
Gun Buster’s Retreat Via Dunkirk, Seversk\ 
Victory Through Air Power have all been “be: 


sellers.” For more reflective readers, or t! 
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ie readers in more reflective mood there are 
Laski’s Where Do We Go 
re? and his Strategy of Freedom, Reston’s 


ks like From 
lude to Victory, Lerner’s Ideas Are Wea- 
ns. 
lhe urgencies, practical and psychological, of 
new world at war explain the demand for 
hnical books and books on various aspects 
world affairs. Perhaps the routine and en- 
reed isolation which are part of the general 
ar experience account for the very noticeable 
terest in poetry. Amongst the first 37 books 
ssued from one camp in the first hour were four 
Ilections of poetry and this has been typical 
{ other places. 
It would appear that to have a farm of his 
yn is many a sailor's dream and many a sol- 
lier’s and airman’s too. The pamphlets of the 
Canadian Department of Agriculture, Kain’s 
ve Acres and Independence (for the begin- 
er) and manuals on dairying, poultry raising, 
have gone through many hands. Besides 


ese subjects with wide general appeal 
ere is the usual infinite variety of personal 
stes and preferences shown. Fiction is read 


ut usually accounts for not more than half the 


Some Books on 


THE PICTURE GALLERY OF CANA- 
DIAN HISTORY: Volume I; Discovery 
to 1763; illustrations drawn and collected 
by C. W. Jeffreys, R.C.A., LL.D., assisted 
by T. W. McLean. 

Price, $2.00. 

HISTORY OF THE CANADIAN 

PEOPLE: Volume I; New France; by 

Morden H. Long. 

Price, $3.50. 

BUILDING THE CANADIAN NATION, 
by George W. Brown. (Dent). 


478. Price, $2.25 


het ote a) 


(Ryerson). Pages, 


2608. 


(Ryerson). Pages, 


376. 


Pages, 


[hose who cherish Canadian unity and those 
o hope for a “greater Dominion than has 
en” will be well-advised to understand the 


at creative forces which have made us what 


circulation. The gunner who telephoned recent- 
ly from a neighbouring fort to ask if we could 
get for him Spinoza’s Religion and the State 
and the Air Force reader who asks us to try 
and borrow two books from the Library of 
Mahler 
specialized interests, but the whole picture of 


Congress on Gustav show rather 
reading amongst this cross section of Canada’s 
man-power reflects variety and colour as well 
as drab stretches. The drabbest factor of all 
is the meagreness of the provision which has 
been made for this type of mental and spiritual 


recreation and diversion. 


Conclusion 

For a large percentage of our people in war 
and peace the quality of reading and even its 
provision have been anybody’s business and so 
nobody’s business. There are many indications 
that it is a field of rich, unrealized possibilities. 
In these times of change and promise proper 
provision and guidance in reading for its adult 
citizens is as important to the country as the 
provision of schools for its children. Libraries 
well supported financially and with active in 
telligent staffs are part of the solution. 


Canadian History 


we now are. Our outstanding problems in 


Canada are rooted in history and cannot be 
appraised by any who believe that history is 
bunk. The memories of the French regime are 
still very much alive in Canada and one would 
not liquidate them even if he foolishly desired 
to do so. The hand of the past 1s always upon 
our shoulders. Now we look at Canada through 
the dead eyes of Montcalm; now through the 
eyes of Wolfe. 


romantic past, shall we be better Canadians and 


Only as we are at home in our 


able to build the future of Canada securely. 
To an understanding of our own history, 
three new books listed above are particularly 
worthy of attention. These books serve to con- 
firm the fact that Canada has grown up, that 
Canadians are now able to survey the past 
with the love of the antiquarian, the accuracy of 
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the scientist and the vital concern of those who 
must build a more worthy future on a noble 
if complicated past. 

Mr. Jeffreys’ 


drawings and commentaries on 


book is devoted mostly to 
the drawings. 
Mr. Jeffreys is more than an artist. He 1s also 
a careful student of Canadian history. The 
first pictures in the book show us the dress, 
customs and habits of the primitive Indians and 
I°skimo, and from these we are steadily carried 
along pictorially to the Battle of Ste. Foye in 
1760, and a view of the city of Montreal in the 


same year. ‘The book is thus a pageant of the 


progress of the Dominion, and would provide 


excellent source material for any who might 
be arranging historical pageants, giving them 
clues as to the costumes, buildings, fire-arms, 
etc., of the period described. It makes the past 
of Canada vivid and real in a most unusual way. 
Such a book deserves a place in every private 
library in Canada and certainly in every school 
library. 

Mr. Long is a professor of history at the 
After graduation from 


to Oxtord. He 


University of Alberta. 
McMaster in 1908, he 
uses the topical rather than the chronological 


went 


method, and while this method presupposes a 
familiarity of the reader with the main outline 
of Canadian history, there is a great value in 
such a method, for the author is able to do more 
than trace the development of Canada. He 
also explains it, devoting his first chapter to 
the physical background of the country without 
which it 1s impossible to understand the course 
of settlement and the political and economic 
problems which the first European residents in 
Canada had to face. It is, for instance, doubtful 
if more than a few Canadians really appreciate 
the important role played by the pre-Cambrian 
shield in our historical development. ‘rom the 
consideration of such physical backgrounds, 
Protessor Long goes on to treat in successive 
chapters the Racial Background, the Epic of 
Ixploration and the Fur Trade, the Growth 
of Settlement, the Seigneurial System, the 
Church in New France, the Economic Life of 
New and Political 
and finally the North 


France, Government Life, 


Struggle for America. 


Mr. Long has done his work with great ca 
and while his book is not one for beginne: 
it is not only a history but a foundation-wo: 
for a sociological discussion on Canada. 

Professor George W. Brown of the depa: 
ment of history at the University of Toront 
has written a new and comprehensive text-boo! 
with many fine illustrations and it should lb 
found of great use in high schools. One would 
also hope that it might be used in the seconda: 
schools of the United States as one method o 
implementing the Good Neighbour policy. |: 
covers the whole period from the coming oi 
Christopher Columbus in 1492 to the global 
disturbances caused by the paper-hanger of 
Munich in the nineteen thirties; it deals with 
the significance to Canada of the Ogdensburg 
agreement in 1940 and the Atlantic charter in 
1941, and it closes with maps showing the im 
portance of Canada’s location on the world’s 
airways. Professor Brown concludes his book 
thus: 


“Canada has come to nationhood in one of. th 


crucial periods of history. A new world order is in 
the making, and she will share in its creation. Her 
place on the world’s air-routes and among its great 
land-masses gives her a position of strategic impor 
tance. But it is not only through geography that sh 
may play her part. As a country wjth two main 
groups, French and English, and representatives als 
from many other lands, she may be able to contribut 
something in solving the world’s problems of languag 
and race which are becoming increasingly difficult 
(nd, finally, as a nation which has grown up in 

family of nations encircling the globe, she can hel; 
in realizing the ideal of international co-operatior 
toward which, with infinite difficulty, the world 


today struggling”. 

The possible importance of her role is, of 
course, obvious. Whether she is willing to 
assume that role intelligently or not, remains 
to be seen. ‘The book makes an admirable text 
book, and it is particularly valuable when 
deals sith the main problems in twentieth ce: 
tury Canada, the relations of Britain and the 
United States which naturally affected Canada, 
and in the place and role of Canada as a membe1 
of the British Commonwealth of Nations and o! 


the League of Nations. 
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Adult Education News 


PHENOMENAL BEGINNINGS AT 
CARLETON COLLEGE, OTTAWA 


Carleton College had its origin in a conversa- 
mn between two gentlemen who happened to 
eet on a street corner in Ottawa. The con- 
ersation turned upon the question of the influx 
to the city of so many young people, many of 
10m doubtless had not completed their educa- 
ion, who had been practically forced by circum- 
stances into war work. Could anything be done 

r them by way of assisting them to continue 
their education ? 

The result of their conversation was that an 
iiquiry Was instituted and it was found that in 
1938 and 1939 a small committee of the Ottawa 
Y.M.C.A. had studied the question with respect 

the normal population of young people in 
(ttawa. They had before them, the example 

Sir George Williams College, Montreal. 
Consideration of the matter had ceased when 
var broke out. It call 


gether such of the same group as was available 


was decided then to 


ind to go into the question again thoroughly 
vith respect to the new circumstances. 

\fter a series of meetings it was finally 
decided to make an effort to start a college 
offering two-year courses in Arts, provided 
nancial backing could be obtained. It was 
wreed from the start that it would have to be 

organization independent of the Y.M.C.A. 
cause of the financial problems involved. 

\ canvass was made of a group of citizens 

see whether interest could be obtained. It 
vas found that everyone spoken to was willing 
} co-operate financially in some measure if the 
illege was started Under the circumstances 

was thought wise to form an association of 
nterested persons. Articles of Association were 
drafted and submitted to the group who had 
xpressed interest and it was found that out of 
ixty-six persons approached only one refused 
to co-operate. 

The Articles of Association was a temporary 
Act of 
be obtained later if 


<pedient pending an 
could 


Incorporation 
the scheme 
icceeded. One reason for forming an Associ- 
tion was that it was felt that in addition to 


hich 


establishing a college, educational work in the 
interests of the public generally should be 
undertaken, especially for those in the public 
service. 

1. The this shall be 
“The Ottawa Association for the Advancement 
of Learning.” 


name of Association 


2. The Association shall be deemed to have 
commenced on the eighteenth day of June, 1942. 

3. The Association shall have for its pur- 
poses and objects : 

(a) the promotion of learning in any or all 
of its branches ; 

(b) the organization and establishment of a 
non-sectarian college of higher learning-in the 
City of Ottawa ; 

(c) the organization and establishment of an 
Institute of Public Administration ; 

(d) the promotion of the intellectual, social, 
moral and physical welfare of its students, 
graduates, teaching staff and others interested 
in the Association, and of the community in 
which it operates. 

4. The Association shall have its Seat at the 

City of Ottawa. 
5. The Association shall be governed by a 
Board of twenty-one to be known as the “Board 
of Governors.” In acknowledgement of its 
interest and assistance in the organization and 
establishment of the Association The Ottawa 
Y.M.C.A. shall have the right to name and be 
represented by four members on the Board of 
Governors at all times. 

6. Any person of good moral character may 
become a member of the Association or other- 
wise admitted to interest or participation in the 
activities of the Association, subject to approval 
by the 


Soard of Governors. Members of the 


Association may retire from membership, upon 
three months’ written notice to the Chairman. 
The heirs, executors or administrators of de- 
ceased members shall be relieved and indemni- 
fied against all liabilities of the Association by 
continuing members. 


7. The interests and activities of the Associ- 
ation shall be open to men and women on equal 
terms. 
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8. The Association shall otherwise be 
governed by a Constitution and By-Laws which 
may be amended, repealed or added to, in the 
manner and under the provisions therein stated. 

The next question was the question of 
teachers. In so far as teaching was concerned 
it was considered that Ottawa was very favour- 
ably situated. First, the Civil Service has in it 
many distinguished scholars who have already 
had considerable teaching experience before 
appointment to the Service. In addition, a great 
many special university men had been called 
to the city to assist in war work. Interviéws 
were held with a number of such persons and 
it was found that there was a general willing- 
ness to undertake teaching work in evening 
classes. 

The question of possible accommodation was 
also looked into and it was found that accommo- 
dation eminently suitable for evening classes 
could be obtained in one of the Collegiate Insti- 
tutes of the City. In fact, at a nominal rent, the 
Collegiate Institute made available a 
whole floor of class rooms of exactly the type 
required. 


Joard 


A meeting of the whole Association was 
called on June 18th and a Board of Governors 
named. A Calendar was prepared outlining 
courses covering first and second years in Arts 
the 


courses. 


along lines of the ordinary university 
This was submitted to the Board of 
Governors, which held its first meeting on June 
18th (after the meeting of the Association), and 
approved. At the same time it was decided to 
open the College on the 14th of September, the 
lectures to continue until the end of May. 
When registration opened on the 14th it was 
anticipated that probably one hundred to one 
hundred and fifty might be registered, that these 
would be mainly in the freshman year corre- 
sponding to the Upper School course in the 
Ontario collegiates. To the great surprise of 
everybody associated with it the registration 
ran to over seven hundred, with a special de- 
mand for subjects in the language group. Large 
classes were registered in Spanish, Russian and 
German, the other registrations being quite of 
the normal kind. These included English, 
French, Latin, History, Mathematics, Chemis- 
try, Physics, Accounting, Economics, Political 
Science, Philosophy, Psychology and Geology. 
A very special feature was the demand for 


oriental languages. It was found that it was 
possible to get very competent teachers in 
Japanese and Chinese, and classes in these 
subjects were also organized. All the persons 
studying Japanese, of course, are Canadians. In 
the Chinese classes, however, there are Chinese, 
whose native language is Cantonese, studying 
Mandarin, and Chinese whose native language 
is Mandarin, studying Cantonese. These are 
enrolled along with a group of Canadians. 

The whole scheme has worked as smoothly as 
if it had been going for years. It will become 
a permanent fixture for Ottawa as it is certainly 
supplying a long-felt want. 








(Continued from page Twelve) 
complaining docility of the women and the 
determination of the men to keep firm hold on 
power and purse strings. These attitudes are in 
part conditioned by social custom. But they 
are undoubtedly influenced too by the economic 


The men 
are afraid of being paid less, afraid of losing 


pressure of our present structure. 


their jobs and finding themselves on the street 
and their families in want. Women workers 
are uneasily aware that as our economy is at 
present arranged the heaviest family respon- 
sibilities fall on the men. Regarded in this 
way a more kindly interpretation can often be 
given of the behaviour of domineering men and 
docile women. 

Children’s Allowances and Equal Pay. Both 
principles have been accepted. Both principles, 
in my opinion, are interdependent. And now 
before the war ends is there no time to put them 


both into practice? 
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